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The individual who succeeds in spite of a relatively low level of 
ability is well kown. The individual who fails in spite of the pos- 
session of a relatively high level of ability is also often seen. There 
must be, then, certain important factors of the human’s adjustment 
to his environment quite apart from the general level of ability. In 
our institution we were confronted with the problem in a phase that 
was not signally different from that of any other environment. Indi- 
viduals stood out because of adjustment, lack of adjustment, or spor- 
adic misbehavior. We were not however, able to characterize these 
conditions in anything other than a gross number. 

Since the founding of the institution we had relied upon cottage 
reports, obtained regularly by a trained worker. These served their 
purposes in that they gave the gross adjustment of the individual 
and enabled the institution to have upon record something regarding 
the children’s adaptation to their surroundings. We were able to 
differentiate between the markedly well-adjusted child and the mark- 
edly mal-adjusted, and had left the major group of ordinary children. 
In using these reports as a means of follow-up study we found that 
they possessed certain difficulties rendering them quite useless for 
scientific purposes. The persons from whom the reports were obtain- 
ed were often differing in points of view, previous training and ex- 
perience. In addition each possessed his own characteristic bias. 
Likewise the individual reporter differed from time to time in his 
own attitude and bias. He would be particularly influenced by the 


* Presented at the Fifth oar § , Nesting of the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
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immediate previous experience with the child and would color his 
report as that exeperience had influenced him. The reports also 
differed in the items reported upon. At the time of one report the 
industrial activities and appetite would be stressed, while at another 
time the quarreling proclivities and moral habits would be commented 
upon. This meant that we had a collection of reports whose validity 
we could not vouch for except in the gross. 


In casting about for some objective method for measuring the 
adaptation of the individual that would overcome the difficulties in- 
herent in the textual type of reports, we decided to use a scale which 
had proved successful in determining the incidence of undesirable 
behavior in public school children. It appeared to us that this scale 
would give some idea as to the type of behavior of the child and 
would therefore be much more objective and reliable. We obtained 
reports on approximately 250 of our school children from the teachers 
of the classes in which children were enrolled. These teachers were 
trained in the giving of reports and had previously cooperated with 
the laboratory many times, since some of them have been teaching 
in the institution for 15 or 20 years. We felt that we were dealing 
with trained people. The data obtained by use of this scale were then 
analyzed to determine the amount of agreement between the reports 
on the individual children. We found that while one teacher would 
report complete absence of a trait in a boy another would report that 
he possessed it to a marked degree. The results were so at variance 
with what we expected that we decided to repeat the experiment. 
We also believed that the results of the second report would give us 
an idea as to the reliability of the device. The second results were 
similar to the first and in addition the teachers did not even agree 
with their own first reports on the child. For our purposes the scale 
proved to be invalid and unreliable and we were forced to abandon it. 


We were still faced with the problem of having a definite means 
of quantitatively recording social behavior over a period of time. 
We were contemplating in our medical department an experiment 
in the colonic irrigation of markedly unstable children. This treat- 
ment was designed to reduce toxic infection and so produce a change 
in the social behavior of the individual. The physicians and psychia- 
trists who were supervising the experiment were anxious to have a 
method of follow-up of the treatment and its results. At about this 
same time our medical department decided to carry out an additional 
experiment in an effort to test a theory that anacardium would have 
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some effect on misconduct. As checks upon both these experiments 
we were using control groups. As is the case in all institutions we 
had certain other groups of children whose adjustment we wished to 
follow-up in order that we might determine just what sort of environ- 
ment was best suited to them and what factors played the most import- 
ant parts in their adjustment. Obviously we could not rely upon the 
textual report, nor could we utilize the device previously described. 
We then had a definite and pronounced need for the development of a 
scheme that would obviate personal judgment, eliminate bias, give a 
score of adjustment in relation to the same items and also give us 
a clinical picture of the individual in relation to his environment. 


We sought an objective estimation of the social behavior of the 
individual. We desired a device that would be objective in that it 
would reduce to a minimum judgment as to quality, valid in that it 
would show an agreement with a criterion, reliable in that it would 
give us the same scores on repeated applications and with reference 
to the same traits, and at the same time we desired the device to be 
independent of intelligence level and degree of brightness. 


Our first step was to make a draft of the analysis of the funda- 
mental factors underlying social adaptation. We based our choices 
upon our clinical studies of the deviates within our group, that is, 
we made a clinical analysis of the individual who was the least well- 
adjusted within his group. It so happened that this particular indi- 
vidual was not intellectually feeble-minded in the strict sense of the 
word, but was, on the other hand, a youth with a normal level of ability 
but a decided social misfit. We listed the reasons for his social in- 
adequacy within his environment. We did the same things for the 
best adjusted individual in our group of 500. This girl is very high 
grade and is probably normal. Our next step was to take several other 
individuals and in the same manner make a study of them. These 
studies gave us the characteristics in detail of the well-adjusted and 
the mal-adjusted. The list numbered approximately 35 or 40 items. 
From this heterogeneous classification of characteristics we were able 
to make our first draft of our scheme for the study of the social 
behavior of the child in relation to his environment. Empirically we 
determined the short-comings of the device and made several additional 
modifications. In our Form “C”, which is the form we have done 
the most work with, we have a total of 75 items classified into 14 
major groups. The major groupings are such as—Attitude of Others 
toward Him, Sociability, Truthfulness, Attitude toward Others, and 
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so on. Each major group contains from 4 to 5 descriptive items. 
As under “Sociability,’—Enjoys being by self to extent of being re- 
clusive. Seeks company of a certain few. Often sulks. Adjusts 
self to social situation. Quarrels, fusses, etc., with companions. Each 
item under the gross heading is designed to tell as exactly as it is 
possible to express it in words, the actual objective reaction of the 
individual under the situation or the reaction of the other members 
of his group to him| It was our desire to eliminate opinions and 
substitute statements of acts done. We found it is just as possible 
to tell that the subject quarrels, fights, etc., with his companions as 
it is to tell that he is able to walk upstairs unassisted. The latter 
action shows mental development while the former is indicative of 
social adjustment. Such expressions as “good,” “fair,” “excellent,” 


and so on are not used in any place in the scale. In place of these 
descriptive adjectives or other devices that have been used previously, 
we substituted something which the person actually does. 
****8 pt to be inserted here. 

The scale is produced here in its entirety. We believe we have 
succeeded in objectifying activities and reducing to a minimum the 
necessity for judgment regarding the action of the individual. We 


experienced our greatest difficulty in subdividing the major headings 
without making it too elaborate and at the same time taking everything 
into consideration. 


THE PERSONAL BEHAVIOR CARD 


ATTITUDE OF OTHERS TOWARD HIM 


Choose him as a leader 

Accept him as a leader 

Play with him only occasionally, not often 
Seek his companionship 

Ignore and shun him 

Accept readily as one of group 

Butt of crowd, pick on him 


SOcIABILITY 
Enjoys being by self to extent of being reclusive 
Seeks company of certain few 
Often sulky 
Adjusts self to social situation 
Quarrels, fights, etc. with companions 


RELIABILITY IN GENERAL 
Can be left to own resources 
Initial word enough 
Must be given frequent attention 
Must be watched continually 
Requires only occasional check up 
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TRUTHFULNESS 
Often does not tell the truth 
Occasional falsehood 
Not known to tell falsehoods 
Word not be be relied upon 
Falsifies but readily admits falsehood 


ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHERS 
Is cruel, a “bully” 
Co-operates, is considerate of others 
Makes the best of any situation 
Rough but means well 
Co-operates, is considerate, a leader 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE ATTITUDE 


Profane, vulgar 

Saucy, talks back 

Always courteous, language good 
Occasional flare up 


PROPERTY ATTITUDE 
Recognizes rights of others personally 
Tries to guide others in recognition of personal rights 
Actually purloins others property 
Claims others property but given up 
Gets others’ property by unfair means—threats, unequal trades, etc. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SUPERIORS 


Always complaining about something 

Willingly carries out instructions 

Grumbles regarding necessary tasks 

Refuses to conform and has to be spoken to frequently 
Never has to be spoken to and is courteous, respectful 


ACTIVITIES 
Willingly a member of group activities 
Sought out to enter group activities 
Generally plays games of individual nature 
Enters into group playing willingly 
A leader in group sports and activities 


INDUSTRIOUSNESS 
Interested in work at hand 
Always wants something different 
Carries tasks to satisfactory completion to best of ability 
Often becomes dissatisfied 
Must be given only few explanations and works well 


Work (Non-INDUSTRIAL) 


Most time refuses to work 

Works without direction 

Requires constant supervision 
Works with only occasional direction 
Works with only direction 
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INITIATIVE 


Begins new tasks readily upon suggestion 

Uses new methods of own accord with good judgment 

Never does more than necessary 

Sees something to be done and does it in an approved manner 
Never notices things to be done 


PROPERTY 


Destroys own and others 

Careful of own and others 
Careless of everything 

Careful of own but not of others 
Exercises usual care 


DISCIPLINE 


Deprivation of privileges enough 
Seldom requires discipline 
Responds to positive measures 
Special measures needed 


Our second specification was that it should show agreement with 
a criterion. For the most part we have had to rely upon the general 
stability and adaptation of the individual to his environment and his 
social group as our criteria. The Disciplinary sheets kept in the 
school department, our O.K. slips, and the number of times the in- 
dividual has had to be considered as a social misfit, have helped us 
considerably. We are satisfied that the device will differentiate be- 
tween the various groups. Preliminary trials of the technique in a 
school for delinquent boys and in a public school have lent color to 
this conclusion. 

We recognized that unless the device would give us practically 
the same scores on repeated applications it would be useless. In order 
to test this out we made two complete surveys of approximately 400 
children within a period of two weeks. Another group of cases gave 
us data over a period of 10 weeks. 

Close agreement was found and the correlation coefficient be- 
tween survey I. and survey II. was .77._ An additional indication of 
the close agreement is to be found in the comparison of the medians 
and variability of the two surveys. In the present scoring system the 
range is from 24 to 150 and the theoretically average well-adjusted 
child can obtain the score of 100. The median for survey I. is 80, 
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p.e. 17, but median for survey II. is 78, p.e. 17. This close agree- 
ment between the medians and the probable error of the medians 
is particularly significant when the relatively large number of cases 
and the number of people reporting is considered. This is an excel- 
lent commentary on the usefulness and reliability of the device and 
particularly since approximately 10 present of our population are rela- 
tively unstable and hence variable. 

We may now consider whether it is dependent on mental level 
or whether mental level is a function in the social behavior of the 
individual. We are all familiar with the genius who is poorly adjusted 
and the imbecile who is well-adjusted. Our a priori conclusion was 
that there should not be an agreement or a direct relationship between 
mental level and social behavior. Our experience has been that scales 
showing an agreement between intelligence level and social adapta- 
tion have offered little in addition to the results obtainable on stand- 
ardized tests of intelligence. We therefore anticipated that if our 
scale would show a low degree of agreement with mental level this 
would be a decided advantage. We computed the coefficient of cor- 
relation on 50 unselected cases. The product moment coefficient of 
correlation between the scores obtained on the personal behavior 
score card and the Binet test age was .05, probable error .10. The 
coefficient of correlation between the scores and the Binet intelligence 
quotients is .15, p.e. .09. These extremely low correlations indicate 
that if our device is a fairly accurate objective estimation of social 
behavior there is but slight relationship between mental level or de- 
gree of brightness and social behavior. 


The scale has now demonstrated that it is objective, that it shows 
an agreement with criteria, that it is reliable in repeated scorings 
and that it is independent of intelligence. We may now consider the 
significance of the results obtainable by the use of it. 

The surveys we have carried out in our institution have indicated 
that it does differentiate between the well-adjusted and mal-adjusted 
individuals and that it definitizes the reasons for this type of adjust- 
ment. Some preliminary use of the technique in the public schools 
has demonstrated that the normal child obtains a slightly higher score 
than the feeble-minded but with less variation. Our data from the 
disciplinary school are not enough to draw any definite conclusions 
other than that the device is applicable and useful. 

As a follow-up method in the study of behavior problems it offers 
a technique not previously available. 
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TABLE I 
REPEATED SCORES 
4/1 4/7 4/14 4/21 





4/29 5/6 5/13 12/2 
34 35 33 37 38 43 39 31 
42 49 43 48 48 46 46 41 
3! 33 32 31 31 32 34 30 
32 28 26 29 47 50 46 30 
- 27 31 32 31 31 33 31 35 

In Table I we have used one of the early scoring methods but it 
will illustrate the use to which the device may be put in the follow-up 
of cases. The median score of the scheme here illustrated was 45. 
Where the scores remain the same the boy was not an erratic sort 
of an individual. Where variability is shown they are typical of the 
boy. It is rather significant that the last score obtained seven months 
after the previous one is so close in the instances shown. 

We have used it repeatedly as a means of clinical study. The 
total score is useful in that it tells briefly regarding social adaptation, 
for the closer it approximates or the more it exceeds 100, the better 
the boy or girl and the closer to our median of 80, the more average 
for our group. The inspection of the method whereby the score was 
obtained however gives the clinical picture. 


> mm ny 
=mmon 


TABLE II SCORES 
Accept him as a leader 14 
Butt of crowd, pick on him 0 
Adjusts self to social situation 7 
Often sulks 2 
Can be left to own resources 9 
Must be given frequent attention 5 
Occasional falsehood 2 
Word not to be relied upon Oo 
Makes the best of any situation 7 
Strikes and is cruel 2 
Always courteous, language good 7 
Profane, vulgar I 
Recognizes right of others 7 
Gets others property by unfair means I 
Willingly carries out instructions 7 
Always complaining about something 5 
A leader in group sports and activities 13 
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Willingly a member of group activities 7 

Interested in work at hand 5 

Interested in work at hand 5 

Works without direction 12 

Most times refuses to work O 

Uses new methods of own accord 14 

Never does more than necessary 7 

Careful of own and others property 7 

Careless of everything 3 

Seldom requires discipline 7 

Deprivation of privileges enough 4 
TOTAL 118 42 


Table II illustrates two of our typical boys. 

The one obtains a relatively high score, the other a relatively low 
score. The individual items show the reasons for the total scores. 
Repeated scores give definite information as to improvement or re- 
gression and enable us to evaluate placement and training. 

This personal behavior score card offers a means for the ob- 
jective estimation of social behavior. To the research worker it gives 
a method for follow-up of adjustment in treatment or training. To 
the clinician the total score indicates the degree of adjustment while 
the single items show the reason for mal-adjustment. To the ad- 
ministrator it gives a check upon the type of training or treatment 
given to those under his charge. 





For sometime we have considered the advisability of organizing 
a Harmonica Band for our little school boys who are not members 
of our regular band. Mr. Al Hoxie the promoter of Harmonica 
Bands in America visited the Training School in January and after 
discussing the matter with him we decided to organize a small band 
at once. 

Mr. Hoxie very kindly cooperated and sent Mr. Sunshine one of 
his instructors to us who on February 8th, formed up our first Har- 
monica Band. Eighteen boys are now in the band and Mr. Sunshine 
instructs them on Wednesdays for one hour and Willie and James 
rehearse with them three times weekly. 

The outlook seems promising for a good band, a good time and 
lots of fun especially so if the employees band which is also being 
formed up, competes with the children’s band and we are able to use 
this talent at our Morning Assemblies. 
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The Luncheon Hour 
A Pageant in One Act 
Saidie A. Smith 
South Seventeenth Street School, Newark, N. J. 


(Continued from the April issue) 


THE FALLING ACTION 


And now the work of the day is nearing the end. The soup is 
done and needs watching only to keep from burning. The tables 
are set and Catherine and Angelina are putting butter balls and pud- 
ding in place. Some one has peeped into the oven and told Katie 
that her cakes have “come good,”—more reassuring to Teacher than 
pleasing to her ear for good English. Katie preens herself and tells 
Teacher she likes her cakes “Pointy” and not “Flat” as yesterday— 
why were they flat yesterday? Teacher refers to quantities of butter 
and temperature of oven. While the boys are coming in one by one, 
Katie will ice those light, delicate cakes and bear them in triumph 
to Miss Clayton, our appreciative patron. 

Annie is hanging over her last piece on the rack and Beatrice 
taking the plug out of the iron. Alice and May put the last cooking 
dishes in the closet, give a final polish to the sink and put the lid 
on the garbage pail. Helene proudly points to her shining glass and 
asks can she show Another Teacher. Mary gets the children in line 
to wash their hands, Joey bangs down the last stool with a final 
flourish and Loretta announces that “Here are the boys.” 


CATASTROPHE OR FINALITY 

One by one, drying their hands from a washing at the hall sink 
and dropping their towels in the basket, the boys take their seats. 
Everything is done thinks Teacher as she mounts guard and tries to 
keep busy tongues quiet and wiggling boys still and tempestous and 
belligerent spirits in subjection. Another Teacher comes in smiling 
and exclaiming over savory odors and shining glass and delicate cakes 
and whatever eager and irrespressible young imps bring to her at- 
tention. 

She goes to the table and serves the bean soup. Otto and Rus- 
sell in white aprons are waiters. At last everyone is provided for 
and with bowed heads and hushed voices the childrens’ lips are muted 


to reverence. 
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“For these and all Thy mercies 
Give us grateful hearts, Oh Lord. 
Amen.” 
falls on the days occupation like a 
Final Curtain. 


EPILOGUE 
Flushed, tired but triumphant, Teacher goes out into the hall for 

a brief respite and encounters the spirit of John Dewey, who all the 

time has been present in the room though unperceived by the Teacher. 

In an anxious voice, 

Teacher—Have you been in the room for some time, Dr. Dewey? 

Dr. Dewey—Yes, I have been watching the children all through the 
period. 

Teacher—I did not see you, I would have been disturbed if I had 
known you were there. 7 

Dr. Dewey—You do not need to be, Teacher. I was interested in the 
children. They are very happy, Teacher. 

Teacher—Yes, they are happy, Dr. Dewey. They love what they are 
doing but—is that all? Could you—would you criticize us a 
little—it would help me a great deal? I would want to know if 
all was not right. Sometimes I am busy at just getting things 
done, I wonder if I forget the method in the result. 

Dr. Dewey—What is your objective, your aim, to get something for 
the children to eat? 

Teacher—Oh no, Dr. Dewey, that comes as a result of our activity 
but my real purpose is to provide a social situation where each 
child may engage in such activities as his ability permits. 

Dr. Dewey—Are you seeking to train these girls and boys to be cooks 
or laundresses or domestic workers? 

Teacher—No, I am not preparing them for any definite future, my 
aim is educational rather than vocational. My objective is three- 
fold, more immediate, intermediate and more remote. My im- 
mediate objective is to obtain a gripping experience. I feel that 
I have it here in a situation for which each child sees the need 
and in which each child has a share. In attaining this objective 
my children acquire those traits of knowledge, skills, habits and 
attitudes that I desire for them. These they must get in order 
to attain my more remote objective which is a higher level of 
living. 
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Dr. Dewey—I would call this a continuous reorganization of experi- 
ence enriching the present content and directing the subsequent 
course. It is education in the truest sense, Teacher, but go on. 

Teacher—I feel that the children are engaged in a purposeful activity. 

Dr. Dewey—Is it not your purpose, though, Teacher? 

Teacher—Yes, in the first analysis, but whole heartedly accepted by 
the children. They feel the need and therefore the incentive is 
intrinsic. I have tried to stress activities, enterprises, and ex- 
periences that would enlist them heart and soul so that they would 
get the marginal responses in information and skills that will build 
the proper attitudes. These are not normal children, all are sub- 
normal, and some of them very low grade in intelligence. I can- 
not expect such initiative or orginality as more gifted children 
should display. They will never be leaders. I must train them 
to follow. I have tried to build their interests in worth while 
experiences. 

Dr. Dewey—What do you mean by building interests, Teacher? 

Teacher—In building interests I followed these steps. I sought to 
get the activity going with zest. This was no great task as the 
children felt the need and enjoyed the activity. Second I let suc- 
cesss attend the right. We all enjoy the attractive lunch, the clean 
room, the shining dishes, the fresh caps and aprons. A failure, 
even a partial failure, poor ironing, too much salt, too little sugar, 
is an annoyance to each and everyone of us. And third, the ap- 
proval is forth coming from those whose approval is valued, my 
own, my colleague, the supervisor, the principals, but most of all 
the children themselves. We value the praise of our equals and, 
“Katie, look—” “Let me show Loretta” means much to the little 
workers and the ensuing praise carries more weight than my own. 

Dr. Dewey—Do you think interest so vital, then? 

Teacher—Yes, indeed. Interest carries us over disagreeable tasks 
and interest increases effort. The greater the interest, the great- 
er the effort, and where interest is great there is little need of 
coercion. 

Dr. Dewey—I noticed that the children needed little urging—Is there 
any more to your doctrine of interest? 

Teacher—Most certainly. Whole hearted interest is one of the fac- 
tors in creating a strong moral character. New interests lead to 
new practices, leading on to further interests and to further prac- 
tice. Furthermore, interest leads to discipline. The children 
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know what to do and do it. The discipline that comes is from 
within. 

Dr. Dewey—Very well said—and do the children learn when interest- 
ed? 

Teacher—The laws of learning—readiness, exercise and effect operate 
more successfully when interest is involved, for interest is mind 
set, and where there is a mind-set there is readiness, success, satis- 
faction and learning. Learning includes Can and Will. 

Dr. Dewey—What do you meean by Can and Will? 

Teacher—I mean that when an experience is educative and the laws 
of learning operate there is growth, and growth means outlook 
and insight that might be summed up in the word See. Second 
there are attitudes and appreciations, in other words, Will. And 
last a means of control or Can. 

Dr. Dewey—Which. is more important, Teacher? 

Teacher—Oh, the question is not, “Can he” but “Will he’—we have 
not stressed attitudes and appreciations sufficiently in the past, 
Dr. Dewey. This idea is like what we learned in the Normal 
School in Psychology about Knowing, Feeling and Willing, only 
there the stress was on the intellectual side and we are now begin- 
ning to appreciate the emotional value. 

Dr. Dewey—Did you say all that you meant to say about the pur- 
poseful act, Teacher? 


Teacher—Perhaps I might add this. In accepting my purpose each 
child makes my purpose his own and goes through each step of 
the purposeful act. He purposes, plans, executes and judges. It 
is this last opportunity for evaluation that I find so educative for 
my children. But Dr. Dewey, I am doing all the talking when 
you could help me very much. 

Dr. Dewey—I wanted to hear what you had to say, Teacher. May I 
ask, are these ideas original with you? 

Teacher—No, you flatter me, Dr. Dewey, I am a close student of Dr. 
Kilpatrick. I have found his “Foundations of Method” practi- 
cal, and useful in clarifying my own ideas, and in leading on to 
new ideas. His use of the wider problem of method and his con- 
ception of subject matter as a way of behaving have revolution- 
ized my attitude toward class-room work. But I have talked 
enough. I would appreciate what you have to say to me. 


Dr. Dewey—Perhaps the first thing that met my approval was that 
every individual had an opportunity to employ his own powers 
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in an activity that had meaning. There was an equality of op- 
portunity with an account taken of individual differences. Each 
child had something to contribute small though it might be. 
Rousseau would call this taking into consideration their “natural 
endowment.” You have used a social environment and the shar- 
ing of experience to advantage. Each individual sharing in the 
conjoint activity and contributing his share in the associate activi- 
ty makes it inherently educative. 


Teacher—That is so, even wee Rosie must do her share. There was 


a time when Joey could only blunder about and now he really 
helps, so there must be growth, Dr. Dewey. 


Dr. Dewey—It is because you have built up habits in Joey that are a 


back ground to future activities. You have secured such educa- 
tional facilities as will insure a place where advantage may be 
taken of the needs and possibilities of the immediate present, 
rather than a preparation for some remote future. 


Teacher—Joey would be lost, as would the others, in the regular class 


Dr. 


room—but what of their development, are they being educated 
really ? 

Dewey—The educated person has something to do, does it well, 
and understands the significance of what he does. As far as the 
children in your care go in their mental development, I would 
say, Teacher, that they are being educated. They are socially 
efficient. 


Teacher—I am so happy that you can say this. 
Dr. Dewey—You are teaching children not subject matter. They are 


all engaged in that development of subject matter that I call In- 
telligent Control or knowing how to do. Some perhaps will go 
on to the place where information will be sought in order to more 
fully understand the process in which they are engaged. Few, 
if any, will have a part in the organization of subject matter call- 
ed rationalized knowledge. The subject matter, however, is so- 
cial in that it reflects the needs of community life as you have 
used it, Teacher. 


Teacher—It does not seem to you, then, that the children think, they 


Dr. 


just mechanically do. 

Dewey—I would not say that. Their experience in doing has 
another side in that things are done to them. These experiences 
give rise to thought. Difficulties arise, the iron is too hot, the 
cakes do not rise, the hot water is not ready, these are a stimulus 
to thinking and a constant reorganization of knowledge. 
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Teacher—Please sum up the whole situation as you see it, won’t you, 
Dr. Dewey? 

Dr. Dewey—You have here a group of children below the average in 
mental ability. You have created for them a social environment 
where they may carry out a purposeful activity. These children 
have whole heartedly accepted your purpose because they feel 
the need and it is a life situation. This creates an interest that 
carries the children over their difficulties and gives readiness, suc- 4 
cess and satisfaction. This engaging with interest in activity 
means growth, where each moves on, not toward perfection, but a 
perfecting, maturing, refining process of living. This is building a | 
moral character because each is moving to become better. 
Each individual is sharing to his capacity in a conjoint activity 
in determining the policy and destiny of his group. This is a 
democratic situation that must exist if we are to build the citi- 
zens of a democracy. | 
Each is disciplined through his interest in his share, each knows | 
what he is doing which is the key to the real freedom—the think- | 
ing, the evaluating element of activity of a problem. And, finally 
Teacher, your children as they engage in this activity are employ- 
ed in an educative situation. They, through the constant reor- 
ganization of experience, are enriching the present content and | 
directing its subsequent course. This is the real education. It | 
is the point of view of the artist. It is this artistic attitude that | 
shows the real nature of interest, the inner interest and the outer 
activity. In the order to come this spirit will pervade all activi- | 
ty. There will be for all, self-expression, that will be playful 
in spirit but valuable in results that make Work. No drudgery, 
no idleness. No leisure without work, no work without leisure. | 

Teacher—It is a wonderful philosophy, Dr. Dewey. I would I com- | 
prehended it better. It is world-wide in its scope. | 

Dr. Dewey—Strive for the ideal, Teacher. It is you and such as you 
that will bring it to pass. 





great care should be exercised that they frequently have the oppor- 
tunity to succeed. The wise teacher will give courage to the timid 
child by setting before him only such tasks as she knows he can do. 


| 
| 
| 
Success is such a valuable stimulant for retarded children that | 
| 
| 
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The Training School Bulletin 


Announcement 


The fifty-second Annual Meeting of the American Association 
for the Study of the Feeble-Minded will be held May 31st-June 2nd, 
1928 at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


PROGRAM 


—_—— 


THURSDAY, MAY 31st, 1928 


MORNING SESSION - Addresses on Sociologic Aspects of Mental Deficiency 


AFTERNOON SESSION Addresses on Medical and Pathological Aspects of 
Mental Deficiency. 


EVENING SESSION Addresses on the Question of Delinquency and Mental 
Deficiency. 


FRIDAY, JUNE rst, 1928 


The day will be spent at Vineland where addresses on the educational 
aspects of Mental Deficiency will be given. 


The Annual dinner and Presidental address will be scheduled at 8.00 
o’clock in the evening at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 2nd, 1928 


MORNING SESSION Addresses on the Psychological Aspects of Mental De- 
ficiency and the Annual Executive Session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION Addresses on the Administrative Aspects of Institu- 
tions for the care and training of Mental Defectives. 





The fortieth annual meeting of The Training School Association 
with their friends will be held Wednesday, June 13th. Convening 
at 10:30 A. M. Daylight Savings Time. 





The twentieth session of the Summer School for Teachers of 
Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will be held from July 
gth to August 17th. As students will live at The Training School 
the number will be limited to sixty. The Tuition fee is one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 
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